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Ward, Shipley Win 
In Large AWS Vote 



By HELEN McCLOY 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Jean Ward and Mary Alice 
Shipley were announced as the 
new president and vice presi- 
dent of AWS this morning. 

The pair were chosen Wed- 
nesday over two other candi- 
dates in each category in an 
election in which a fifth of the 
University’s women students 
voted. 

Miss Sandra Kemp, AWS ad- 
viser this morning gave The Ker- 
nel the results of the voting. 
No individual figures were re- 
leased. 

Beth Brandenhurgh, runner- 
up to Miss Ward, and Julia Kurtz, 
the vice presidential runner-up, 
will also serve on the Senate. 

Other officers chosen in a 
turnout of 1,073 of the campus’s 
5,306 women are Kelly Kurtz, 
Women’s Residence Hall Coun- 
cil representative; Pat Wykstra, 
Town Women representative; 
Jennifer Burcham, Panhellenic 
representative. 

Runners-up for these posts, 
who become automatically sena- 
tors for next year, are Mary Korf- 



hage, WRH; Roxanna Jacobs, 
Town Women; and Bev Moore, 
Panhellenic. 

Representing the sophomores 
on the Senate will be Mary Lou 
Swope and Kate Elliston. Junior 
representatives will be Barbara 
Meyer and Libby Polintano, 
while Vickie Vetter and Cleo 
Vradelis were elected senior 
representatives. 

Miss Kemp said AWS had 
not divulged the number of votes 
polled by each candidate in pre- 
vious elections and she thought 
to do so was not her prerogative. 
This should be left up to the 
elections-screening committee, 
she said. 

[The 75 applicants for AWS 
posts were trimmed to 38 by an 
AWS committee.] 

The committee, which Miss 
Kemp said completed the vote 
count and recount at 1:30 this 
morning “talked a little about’’ 
releasing the individual scores, 
she added, and decided against 
it. At press time today, none 
of the women on the elections 
committee could be reached for 
comment. 
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Some people didn’t take as serious a view of the AWS election 
as they might have. Numerous signs like this one were posted 
on the campus Wednesday. One asked, “This election is serious! 



Miss Kemp said the rationale 
behind not releasing the figures 
was “to save face for those who 
did not win’’ by showing the 
campus by how much each was 
defeated. 

All but three of the women 
running had been notified of the 
vote results as of this morning. 
Miss Kemp said. 

She felt there had been “much 
more interest in the election this 
year than in the past. Last year’s 
turnout was 600. 

Misses Ward, Brandenburgh, 
Shipley, Julie Kurtz, Wykstra, 
and Swope and currently on the 
Senate. 

Miss Kemp said there had 
been no contest of the election. 

Joint meetings between the 
old and new officers will now 
get underway and Miss Kemp 
said that the change in leader- 
ship will “definitely take place 
before Spring break.” 

The election came at a time 
when AWS has been more in 
the news than at any time in 
recent memory. 

AWS discussion this semester 
has centered around the results 
of a poll on women’s hours taken 
last November. An experimental 
hours plan is now before the 
Senate and, if approved, three 
women’s residence units would 
be on a more liberal hours sys- 
tem for three weeks beginning 
March 27. 

The newly elected Senate will 
also take office during the dis- 
cussion of a plan that would 
combine the House and Senate 
into a unicameral body. 

The sentiment of the current 
Senate seems to be that the re- 
organization of the student af- 
fairs administration by the Uni- 
versity and the advent of the 
student rights code requires a 
new constitution to take the 
changes into account. Such a 
constitution, it is suggested, 
might include the unicameral 
legislature. 
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Winnie Jo Perry, an AWS senator and a defeated candidate for 
the AWS presidency, manned the poll in the Student Center base- 
ment for a time during Wednesday's election. Other candidates 
also served as poll officers. 



Former SC Presklent 
Hits Forced Housing 

By FRANK BROWNING 
Kernel Associate Editor 

Reported plans which would require undergraduates to live 
in University dormitories drew sharp criticism from a former stu- 
dent government leader W ednesday. 

Speaking before a weekly Responding to questions 
Faculty Club luncheon, last about parental pressure to have 
year’s Student Congress Presi- students placed in University 
dent Winston Miller, said such housing. Miller stated, “it should 
living restrictions would only be be a joint decision between the 
an “extension of the in loco parent and the student.” 
parentis concept.” Dr. Robert L. Johnson, vice 

Miller is a member of the Uni- president for student affairs, re- 
versity Senate Student Affairs sponded that the University’s 
Committee which this week position was to integrate resi- 
gained final approval of proposals dence halls into the educational 
removing much of the Univer- directions of the University, 
sity s in loco parentis role. “As far as I’m concerned, it 
“If dormitory living becomes the residence halls be only places 
a requirement, it is my opinion to sleep and eat, we shouldn t 
this would be an extension of be in the business. If, however, 
’in loco parentis,’ ” Miller told we re talking about residence hall 
the faculty group. life which integrates with aca- 

Miller explained that the Uni- demic life it’s another matter,’ 
versity had been trying to treat he said. 

the student as an adult but would I would surely reject the 

now "turn around and say it was notion that it’s the kind of no- 
going to develop the total en- tion that the University is try - 
vironment. I think as an indi- ing to control what students do, 
vidual this is an extension of he added. 

the type of control we’ve been Miller reaffirmed the position 
trying to get away from.” he advocated for Student Gov- 

ernment last year of non-involve- 



Pravda Charges CIA w Spies’ Reached Russia 
Through Indiana-Based Exchange Program 



By RAYMOND H. ANDERSON 

© New York Tlmn New* Service 

MOSCOW — The Central Intelligence 
Agency was accused Wednesday of throw- 
ing a “sinister shadow over a Soviet- 
United States student exchange program 
by manipulating it to send spies to the 
Soviet Union. 

The allegation was published in Pravda, 
the Soviet Communist Party newspaper. 
The paper asserted that CIA agents were 
active in the selection and training of U.S. 
scholars to study or carry out research in 
Soviet universities and institutes. 

It accused a number of professors ul 
Russian Studies at U.S. colleges of being 
intelligence agents or of having cooperated 
with the CIA during studies in the Soviet 
Union. 

Among those accused was Dr. Albert 
C. Todd of Queens College in New York. 
He was host to Yevgeny Yevtushenko, the 
Soviet poet, during his U.S. tour last fall. 

The paper also complained that U.S. 
agents used “blackmail, intimidation and 
provocations” in attempts to subvert Soviet 
students in the U.S. and to induce them to 
defect. 



Pravda emphasized, however, that the 
Soviet authorities did not consider all par- 
ticipants in the exchange program to be 
secret agents, and it stressed the value of 
the exchanges. The article noted approvingly 
the angry reaction of U.S. students to dis- 
closures of CIA financing of the National 
Students Association and sintilar organiza- 
tions. 

Pravda charged that the CIA was dam- 
aging the “positive work” of the Inter- 
University Conmrittee on travel grants, the 
nongovernmental organization that negoti- 
ates the U.S. side of the program. The com- 
mittee, directed by Prof. Robert F. Byrnes, 
has its headquarters at Indiana University. 
A six-week summer course for students pre- 
paring for academic work in the Soviet 
Union is guided by CIA agents, the news- 
paper asserted. 

Prof. Todd, a funner director of the 
Inter-University Committee was accused by 
Pravda of being a “long-time agent” of the 
CIA. 

“In 1949, he was expelled for espionage 
from Czechoslovakia, where he was staying 
as a religious missionary,’ ’ the paper said. 
“In 1956, at the time of the counter-revolu- 



tionary uprising in Hungary, Dr. Todd ex- 
tended assistance to Hungarian reactionaries. 
In 1958-59, he came, at the recommendation 
of the CIA, to Moscow University as a 
scholar under the exchange program.’ 

Pravda charged that two other scholars 
active in the work of the Inter-University 
Committee, Edward Keenan and Michael 
Luther, also had been assigned by the 
CIA to perform espionage missions in the 
Soviet Union while here under the exchange 
program. 

Other funner U.S. students accused of 
affiliation with t he Cl A included Prof. Martin 
Nlalin of the University of California, and 
John Adams, who was charged with having 
attempted to gain access to secret topo- 
graphic charts while studying at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. 

The paper also asserted that the Ford, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie Foundations co- 
operated closely with the CIA in financing 
student exchanges with the Soviet Union. 

The scholarships awarded by the founda- 
tions for study and research in Soviet af- 
fairs, Pravda contended, went primarily to 
graduates of military intelligence schools 
Continued On I’agt* 2 



ment in off-campus political is- 
sues. 

Outlining three areas Student 
Covemment should not be in, he 
said, “it should only try to re- 
present opinions of students 
which affect students in the in- 
stitution. It should work for stu- 
dents in student issues such as 
women’s hours or the football 
stadium.’’ 

Neither should the govern- 
ment "involve itself in things 
which do not affect students as 
students.” He clarified his state- 
ment by saying it should not be 
concerned with faculty salaries, 
or with criticizing the University 
or state about salaries, or with 
public relations matters. 

He also stated that a stu- 
dent government should not be 
involved with or dominate other 
student organizations. 

Miller outlined four areas with 
which student governmental 
groups should deal: 

1. Representing student opin- 
ion in matters directly affecting 
University policy with both 
faculty and administration. 

2. Insuring that rights and 
privileges of students not be usur- 
ped by faculty and administra- 
tion, working against suchthings 

Continued On hife 12 



Inside Todays Kernel 



Dr. Alvin Magid calls the socialist 
situation in Subsarahan Africo ’fluid': 
Page Two. 

A world trawler made it to the UK 
Donovan program late in life: Poge 
Three. 

Editorial discusses the progress in 
integrating Kentucky schools : Page 
Four. 



A special four-page international stu- 
dent supplement begins on Page 
Five. 

"We dont' know how to cope with 
LSD," doctors say: Poge Nine. 

The UK physical therapy program is 
being accredited in a time of need: 
Page Eleven. 
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Canada’s John Diefenbaker Asks 
If CIA Money Helped Him Lose 

v A ■ , vi. i 



in Africa 

Is ‘Fluid’ 
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By HOWARD KERCHEVAL 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Dr. Alvin Magid, assistant 
professor of political science, said 
Wednesday night that if there is 
any one way of describing Sub- 
sahara African socialism, it is 
fluid.” 

He said that current socia- 
list ideology in Black Africa is 
a curious blend of Marxism-Len- 
inism, traditional culture, and co- 
lonial experiences of pragmatism. 

Of the three, he said, “I would 
suggest that Marxism-Leninism is 
the least significant/’ 

Citing Julius Nyerere of Tan- 
zania and other present African 
leaders, Dr. Magid said many 
Africans explain that African tra- 
ditional communalism is differ- 
ent from Soviet or Chinese col- 
lectivism. 

“Communist influence in Sub- 
sahara Africa dates to the end of 
World War II,” he said, when 
most delegates to the Comintern 
were concerned with the “Negro 
problem” of Africa. 

“Since 1945 the Soviet Un- 
ion . . . has soft pedaled the 
proletarian revolution line,” Dr. 
Magid said. This attitude reached 
an apex, he continued, after 1956 
in the Khrushchev era. 

He explained that many au- 
thorities during this period, in- 
cluding Soviet theorists, believed 
the immediate leadership in Af- 
fica would be by an "enlight- 
ened national bourgeoisie.” 

During the last decade, Dr. 
Magid said, the Soviet Union has 
tended to support the non-Com- 
munist nationalist movements. 



DR. ALVIN MAGID 

while advocacy of immediate pro- 
letarian revolution has been left 
to the Chinese Communists. 

He cited a recent trip through 
East Africa by Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai during which Chou 
angered many African leaders by 
'stating that the time was ripe 
for African proletarian revolu- 
tions. 

Explaining that even though 
Communist gains may be ap- 
parent in labor unions, Dr. Mag- 
id said there have been many 
diplomatic failures. 

Recent international diplo- 
macy in Africa has been char- 
acterized, according to Dr. Mag- 
id, by “Communist fiascos, and 
ineptitude on the part of the 
U.S.” 

He said there are some dis- 
cernible "embryonic” study 
groups of Marxist orientation, 
but added, "in Black Africa, only 
the Sudanic Communist Party is 
vital today.” 

Dr. Magid observed that Af- 
ricans tend to view their soci- 
alism as different from European 
socialism, adding, “African so- 
cialism defies a universal defini- 
tion.” 

Speaking of the “search for an 
African soul,” he believes there 
is a “greater need for psycho- 
logical development (an identity) 
than for material or economic 
development.” 



CLASSIFIED ADS 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 

Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed in The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not Include, 
as a qualifying consideration in de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or national origin. 



FOR KENT 



WANTED 



AVAILABLE NOW — Roomy efficiency 
apartments, completely furnished, 
wall to wall carpeting, limited num- 
ber available. 422 Aylesford Place. 

2Mtf 



WANTED — Bus drivers. Must have 
valid Ky. driver’s license. Must be 
over 21, have mornings or after- 
noons free. Apply Wallace’s Book 
Store. 7Ffcf 



WALLACES BOOK STORE needs 
your used textbooks. Bring them in 
anytime. We pay top prices. We buy 
all used textbooks. 9Ftf 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 40506. Second class 
postage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Published five times weekly during 
the school year except holidays and 
exam periods. 

Published by the Board of Student 
Publications, UK Post Office Box 4986. 
Nick Pope, chairman, and Patricia 
Ann Nickell, secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894 and 
FOR SALE — Electric motors, used, published continuously as the Kernel 
la & '/a horsepower, $5.00 each. Bulk since 1915. 

discount; all makes. Call Dennis, Advertising published herein is ln- 
269-9967 after 6 p.m. 22F19t tended to help the reader buy. Any 

false or misleading advertising should 
be reported to The Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, by mail — $8.00 
Per copy, from files — $.10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 

Editor, Managing Editor 2321 

Editorial Page Editor, 

Associate Editors, Sports .... 2320 

News Desk 2447 

Advertising, Business, 

Circulation 2319 



WANTED — Good looking, liberal 
minded female companion for Flor- 
ida trip during spring break. All 
expenses paid. Travel via Vette. 
Call Jeff 252-3159. 28F4t 



LOST 



GIRL’S BLUE COATS accidentally 
taken from Kappa Sigma House 
Saturday. Please exchange at Kappa 
Sigma House or call 252-6141. 2Mlt 
FOR SALE— Olivetti portable type- 
writer. 6 years old. Barely used, $35. 
Call 266-4813 after 5 p.m. 2Mlt 



3rd 

Week? 



FOR SALE 



IRRESISTIBLE!"— 



A MELVIN FRANK Production 



A FUN NY THING 
HAPPENED 
ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM" 



HELP WANTED 



HELP WANTED -Student’s wife — 
Good typist, some shorthand; 5 day 
week, 8:30-4:30. Must have own 
transportation. 299-6657. 23F5t 



FOR SALE — 1959 Rambler American. 
Good tires and battery. Phone 266- 
0020. 28F3t 



HELP WANTED— Students part-time 
work. Call 277-7157, leave name and 
phone number and you will be con- 
tacted. lM3t 



FOR SALE — Austin-Healy 1959100 6 
hardtop; radio, heater; runs good. 
Body needs some work. Call Lieland 
278-4586 after 5:30 p.m. lM3t 



FOR SALE — 1963 Volkswagen. Excel- 
lent condition, low mileage, radio, 
clean. Call 255-2195. 2M6t 



Fri. and Sat. night! 

7:30 'til 10; 10 'til Midnight 

Sunday night 

7:30 'til 10 

SCOTT'S 

ROLL-ARENA 

NORTHERN BELTLINE 



DANCING every FRIDAY & SATURDAY, 8-12 p.m 



3rd FUN WEEK! 



3 E. MAIN St., opposite Henry Cloy High School 

Friday — The Oxfords 
Saturday — The Formations 



“A FEW MORE PICTURES LIKE 
‘OUILLER MEMORANDUM’ AMD 
MAN MAY YET WIN OUT, 
WITTY AND 
FULL OF SURPRISES !* 1 



“EVERYTHING FANS CAN ASK FOR IN THE 
WAY OF EXCITEMENT, MYSTERY, SUSPENSE 
VIOLENCE AND DALLIANCE WITH LES GIRLS r 



N. Y.DAJLY NEWS 



NCWSWeiK 



Featuring 

THE TORQUES and THE MAG-7 

ft with 

Go-Go Girls 

% ) and WVLK’s 

JIM JORDAN JT 

SATURDAY, MARCH 4 
8:30-12:30 p.m. 

STUDENT CENTER BALLROOM 

Admission $1.00 advance. Ticket sales at the 
Complex and Donovan Hall Cafeterias on 
Thursday and Friday. 



Cin«m*ScopE 
COLOR by oe Luxe 
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Debaters Win Invitation 



Wide Travel 
Led Scholar 
To Lexington 



A tie for third place last weekend in the ex- 
clusive Naval Academy Invitational Debate tour- 
ney has earned the University team a hid to the 
national invitational debate finals. 



The tourney at Annapolis was one designated 
to select participants for the National Invitational 
Debate Tournament to be held at Michigan State 
University. 



By OSSILYN ELLIS 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Paris, London, China, ami 
Cambodia may seem like part 
of a dream to the hopeful trav- 
eler, but to Mrs. Suzanne Le- 
preux, a Donovan Scholar 
now residing in Blazer Mall, these 
places have been a reality. 

For Mrs. Lepreux, the oppor- 
tunity for and interest in travel 
came at an early age. At 18 she 
left her native Paris to study in 
London at the University College 
there. 

After returning to Paris for 
several years, Mrs. V^epreux had 
the opportunity to go to China 
in 1932. There she taught French 
at the College of Law and Politi- 
cal Sciences in Shanghai. 

Several years later Mrs. Le- 
preux joined the French Munici- 
pal Council in Shanghai, as bur- 
sar for Public Works. 

Why did she devote so much 
of her time to life in China? 
“Well,” she said, "I have studied 
philosophy, mainly oriental phil- 
osophies, and I suppose that 
this is the reason why I went 
to China to start with. 

“I was in ChinaduringWorld 
War II during the Japanese oc- 
cupation,” she said, “and that 
was no fun. ” 

After 14 years in China Mrs. 
Lepreux returned to Paris but 
later decided to come to the 
United States in 1946 as a staff 
member of the French delega- 
tion at the U.N., first in the 
legal department, and later in 
the technical assistance depart- 
ment. 

However, her love for new 
experiences did not end with 
this encounter with an atmos- 
phere of virtual change. After 
five years at the U.N., Mrs. Le- 
preux left and began working 
in the administrative depart- 
ments of several American export 
businesses. 

“I like change and I like to 
see new countries and new 
people,” she explained. “I would 
not hesitate to go to the other 
side of the world tomorrow if 
someone offered me a job,” she 
added with a glint in her eye. 

After living in the U.S. for 
several years Mrs. Lepreux 
traveled to Cambodia for the 
U.S. government. There, she 
worked for the International Co- 
operation Administration, an 
agency of the State Department. 

In Cambodia, Mrs. Lepreux 
did not want for excitement. 
While she was there she lived not 
in the city, but in the jungle. 
(Only a mile from where she 
lived a man was killed 
and partially eaten by a tiger.) 

In Kompong Kantout, Cam- 
bodia, Mrs. Lepreux was ad- 
ministrative assistant for a U.S. 
government project at Centre 



Clairol creates 
the look that took 

UK’s Coeds: 



MRS. SUZANNE LEPREUX 



Pedagogique, 20 miles from the 
capital. 

Mrs. Lepreux explained that 
French was a necessary language 
in Cambodia because it was 
taught to the Cambodians when 
they were under French Protec- 
torate. “All the educated people 
speak French,” she said. The 
students there had previous ed- 
ucation and could already speak 
the language, in addition to their 
native tongue. But, she said, 
the shop keepers and trades 
people mainly spoke Cambodian 
and Chinese. 

Following her work in Cam- 
bodia, Mrs. Lepreux returned to 
the U.S. and since has spent 
most of her time in New York 
City. 

What brought a person with 
her credentials as a world traveler 
to Kentucky? “First,” said Mrs. 
Lepreux, “I was interested in 
older people and I began doing 
volunteer work for eight Uni- 
tarian Churches in New York 
City'. 

“In August of last year I 
read about the Donovan Program 
at UK in Time magazine. Before 
that time I had written to Wash- 
ington, D.C. and to Albany, N.Y., 
inquiring about such a program 
for the aged, but they all said 
not yet.' So, when I read this 

article I wrote to Dr. (Earl) 
Kauffman, director of the pro- 
gram, for further information.” 

At the time she wrote, she 
did not realize that she and Dr. 
Kauffman had met in Cambodia. 

“To me, this came as quite 
a coincidence,” she said. “I was 
surprised to find out that I had 
met Dr. Kauffman in Pnom-pneh, 
Cambodia, about 20 miles from 
where I was teaching.” 

After coming to Lexington last 
September to look over the city 
and the University, Mrs. Lepreux 
decided to accept a Donovan 
Scholarship for this Spring. 

As for her study here, Mrs. 
Lepreux’s main interest is in 
magazine article writing. “1 like 
it very much,” she said, referring 
to her writing course. “I enjoy 
living here too and I like the 
girls in Blazer; they seem very' 
nice. In France and London there 
were no campuses, here it is 
much nicer and more con- 
venient.” 



Clairol’s new Lip Colors 

Special “can’t-clash” shades for everyone-brownettes, brunettes, light 
blondes, honey blondes, redheads and silvers, too. They’re shinier, 
creamier, lastier lipsticks that flick on at high voltage when you apply 
them . . . keep glowing in sunlight or ’til dawn ! 



3S new 



Part-time students will not 
be required to purchase UK iden- 
tification cards in order to be 
served meals in the University 
Food Service units. 



Completed applications for 
the Peace Corps may be turned 
in at either the YW-YMCA office 
in the Student Center or to the 
Director of Placement Office in 
White Hall. 



Clairol’s “Go Lights”* Lipsticks • shinier, smoother, lasting-er Cream Lip 
Colors— shimmery new frosted Opaline Lip Colors 1.10. Matching or harmoniz- 
ing Opaline Nail Colors, 1.00. Cream Nail Colors, .85, at our cosmetic counter 
now. 



Alvin M. Liberman, the De- 
partment of Psychology of the 
University of Connecticut, will 
speak March 7 and 8, on “Speech 
Perception as part of the visit- 
ing lecture series. The seminar, 
scheduled for Boom 422 of the 
Commerce Building, is open only 
to staff members and students in 
the Department of Psychology 
and psychologists in the vicinity. 



Selective Service Qualifica- 
tion Test will be given March 
11, March 31, April 8. Applica- 
tions must be obtained from any 
draft board and returned to Sel- 
ective Service Examining Sec- 
tion, Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, P.O. Box 988, Princeton, 
N.J. 08540 no later than mid- 
night Feb. 10. 
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A Watchful Ey 



While in general CORE’S stand 
on desegregation cannot be chal- 
lenged, its demands in this par- 
ticular case are a bit too harsh. 
The city board is attempting noth- 
ing underhanded. It has made pub- 
lic the proceedings relating to its 
request, and asked the Office of 
Education to send in investigators. 

While desired integration in the 
Lexington system has not been 
fully achieved, progress has been 
made. The city board deserves 
the opportunity to, as it has said, 
provide a workable merger that 
will result in furtherance of the 
civil rights act s ends. 

The Office of Education should 
keep a watchful eye, however, on 
Lexington, and the rest of Ken- 
tucky, and should be quick to see 
that any abuses of the law are 
corrected. 



Kentucky is considered one of 
the most thoroughly desegregated 
states in the Southern and border 
region. Only 12 schools in the 
state have all-Negro student bod- 
ies, and these have integrated fac- 
ulties. All school districts, accord- 
ing to the Kentucky Department 
of Education, are complying with 
the new federal desegregation 
guidelines. 

Yet civil rights leaders are not 
satisfied. “We still have a long 
way to go for genuine integration,’’ 
says Galen Martin, executive di- 
rector of the Kentucky Commission 
on Human Rights. The segregation 
that exists is de facto, he says, 
agreeing with the education de- 
partment that legally, progress is 
being made in desegration at the 
student level and faculty integra- 
tion is underway, as demanded 
by the guidelines. Legally, but 
not really he insists. 

Elsewhere, especially in the 
Deep South, segregation has not 
been so subtle. Officials have open- 
ly defied and flouted the Supreme 
Court and Congress while attempt- 
ing to perpetuate a largely segre- 
gated public school system. The 
pace of school desegregation has 
been “shameful,” the Southern Re- 
gional Council has charged. 

But now, as the Fifth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
in December, “after 12 years of 
snail’s pace progress toward school 
desegregation, the courts are enter- 
ing a new era. The clock has ticked 
the last tick for tokenism and 
delay in the name of deliberate 
speed.’’’ The court’s ruling ac- 
cepted the Office of Education’s 
guidelines as the official standard, 
arming the government with a wea- 
pon with which to insist on strict 
compliance. 

The Lexington Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality has been particularly 
outspoken in charging tokenism 
and stalling. CORE wants the Of- 
fice of Education to insist that 
Lexington city schools proceed im- 
mediately with plans to fully elimi- 
nate what it calls discrimination. 
The City School Board wants a 
year’s delay in which to better 
effect the proposed merger with 
the county system. 
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No — Not Again 
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Discussion Continues On R 



Editorials 



Kernel: * achieve: the U.S. Ambassador’s lated not only for a generally first- 

ites naval avi- Award for excellence in history), rate college newspaper, but in parti- 
r n throughout and there is only one reason why cular for so forthrightly telling off 
recalled to fly I want him to attend UK: so that Der Baron. 

conflict and he not only can have the very Rupp has had a real and public 
ittle flying tor best in educational opportunity dressing down coming to him for 
(which he can get at so many - a | Q ng time. He probably doesn’t 
nflicts I have °^ er schools), but at the same j cnow w hat the word means, so 
mrsandifyou time have an opportunity to play perhaps you can explain hubris 
average speed basketball for the greatest coach tohim> 

r . m on earth (this he can only get TT¥ _ ... . r 

' haVe under the Master Coach, MR. UK ls u stl “ a lon 8 way r ° m 
iched base on p HUPP) greatness, but it is at least asking 
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ticularly as demonstrated by your Q f my Hf e> but should that son 
ill-conceived and nonsensical edi- ever question the authority of 
torial of recent on the greatest Coach Rupp and not receive a 
basketball coach in the world, I reprimand in return, then I cer- 
will multiply the above toryouand tainly could not continue the high 
point out that I have flown over regard I have for Coach Rupp, 
2,850,000 miles. nor would I want my son to con- 

For all those miles and many tinue under bis leadership. Know- 
thousands of ports and villages I i n K Coach Rupp and knowing my 
have frequented, I would like for sons, I have no fears in either 
you to know that at each and direction. 

every spot, no matter how big or I n conclusion, I’d like to say: 
how small, I find many people a million, million thanks for 
who are most familiar with the Adolph F. Rupp and may he be 
great feats of Coach Adolph Fred- wit h us and coaching for many, 
Kernels erickRUPP, and in all cases have m any years. There is no doubt 

nothing but the highest praise for j n , ny mind that Coach Rupp’s 
War is cm el and you cannot bim. great accomplishments will live 

refine it I did not attend UK though on after th * Kentucky Kernel corn 

William Teeumseli Sherman \ often wish I had, but only for bas failed to germinate for the 

* * ° a great desire to play basketball eonth time. 

Persistence is the key to dis- for the greatest coach ever. 1 con- LICdr Glenn "Red” 

covery. sider it a great honor that I was Wilson USNR 

Stanley Mt Cloy fortunate enough to have been Cnulr Naval Forces 

• • • able to play against some of Coach Japan (N41) Fleet 

Our Creator would never have Rupp s greatest teams. 

made such lov«-|y days, and have Now, many years later, 1 have 
given us the deep hearts to en- a 17-year-old son who is an out- 

joy them, above and beyond all standing basketball and baseball Aluimiu?* Defend?* Editorial 
thought, unless we were meant player and he has won about every Yesterday I received a grout 

to be immortal. academic honor that a high school of recent Kernels from my youngei 

Nathaniel Hawthorne pupil can achieve (one many can’t brother. You are to be congratu 
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NOT AS A STRANGER 



Conventional Rules Prohibit 
Unfolding Cultural Elements 



By ISSAM SAFADY 

Detached observation of the games 
people play is sometimes much more in- 
teresting (what a meaningful epithet!) 
than active participation in them. Such 
an interest gains additional overtones 
when the participants are natives on 
one side and foreigners on the other. 

When a foreigner is introduced to 
the host society, he is duly given the 
extraordinary response he anxiously ex- 
pects. Thus the game starts and goes 
on. The extraordinary response and the 
anxious expectations are of great variety 

Mr. Safady is a graduate student in 
English from Jordan. 

and stem from complex motivations: a 
claim to open-mindedness, a high-brow 
intellectual facade, mutual suspense, and 
the list can be carried on to undesirable 
frankness and length. 

Both of the parties involved admit 
that there exists a problem of relation- 
ship and communication between na- 
tives and foreigners. Each party leans on 
their side of the dividing line and thinks 
of a way out of what they call an un- 
natural situation. As long as they lean 
on that dividing line, their thinking will 
not lead anywhere. 

This article, written from a position 
of detached observation, claims that the 
disturbing situation is quite natural, and 
that the dividing line is dangerous be- 
cause it exists only in the minds of the 
participating parties. This is not an at- 
tempt to destroy the line, but to demon- 
strate that it does not exist at all. 

The only justified usage of* ‘foreigner’’ 
is that which limits it to the administra- 
tive sphere, that is, to the purpose of 
regulating the relationship of the non- 
native to the host State. This usage is 
necessary and profitable for both. But 



entity, a product of some ’’other' coun- 
try. This concern is useful as a basis 
for the regulatory relationship of the 
non-native to the host State: but it can- 
not possibly be a basis for the relation- 
ship between individuals. 

It is practical and useful for a host 
State to classify an Indian and a French 
in the same category. But applying the 
same rule of classification to individual 
relationship would result in ignoring both 
the individual personality of the non- 
native and whatever characteristics he 
might have in common with his com- 
patriots. 

The encounter of people who belong 
to different cultures is a potentially rich 
experience. The potential richness is due 
solely to the possibility of unfolding un- 
familiar cultural elements involved in the 
making of a human personality. This un- 
folding is stipulated: it cannot take place 
if we insist on following the sacred 
rules of the social game. Conventional 
rules require the non-native to expect 
an extraordinary response and the native 
to be extraordinarily civil. 

A good social game is, to be sure, 
enjoyable; but the only place it can be 
played on is the dividing line. The real 
significance and delight of a genuine re- 
lationship between a native and a for- 
eigner lies in realizing the nature of the 
fanciful dividing line and the conven- 
tions which to its establishment. 

Both parties should be aware of their 
difference; but the difference is just a 
springboard for fulfilling the promise, not 
a rigid line which stifles the potential. 
It is a pity to see people go astray on both 
sides of a dividing line of artificial cate- 
gorization which exists only in their fancy. 

This is just one side of the coin; on 
the other is written “native.’ Examining 
this word and its significance would be 
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International Week Events 
Continue Through Sunday 



if transferred to the area of relationship more complicated than examining “for- 



between non-natives and natives as in- 
dividuals, the term would become in- 
human. 

When the host State uses the desig- 
nation “foreign,” its primary concern 
is with the non-native as a physical 



eign.” Yet there is no need for any ap- 
prehension; I do not intend to double 



By SARAH E. MULLEN 

International Week, which began Mon- 
day and will continue through March 
5, offers the campus a unique opportunity 
in international exchange. 

The purpose of International Week 
is to enrich the University students’ vi- 



the length of this editorial. All I want sion and to provoke their interest in the 



to do is to ask you, in all seriousness, 
“What is it that makes a person a native 
of this or that country?” 



world as a composite of peoples and 
cultures. 

Displays depicting life and customs 



An U^ly American On Budda-Faced Foreigners 



Problems In Teaching Foreign Students 



By MARTIN A. OORDT 

Cooperation between the United States 
and Indonesia has resulted in a large 
number of Indonesian students coming 
to the United States to further their 
education. Not only have these students 
received an academic education, but— by 
virtue of their introduction into a foreign 
society-have received for themselves and 
given to new acquaintances a social ed- 
ucation. 

My mtgor contact with foreign stu- 
dents has been through teaching English 
to Indonesian students, but my little 
experience with other foreign students 

Mr. Oordt is a Ph.D. candidate in English. 

makes me suspect that the reactions of 
Indonesian students are quite representa- 
tive of foreign students generally. The 
following comments are the results of 
my observations of their reactions to this 
new environment. 

One of the nud<* problems is the 
language barrier. Many students hesitate 
to speak English beyond the point of 



necessity for fear of making a mistake 
which will be ridiculed or laughed at by 
Americans. 

This fear, the result of self-conscious- 
ness, is understandable, but is, for the 
most part, unfounded. If the students 
would leam to laugh at their language 
mistakes, speaking to Americans would 
not be such a distressing situation. In 
addition, Americans would probably re- 
ciprocate in kind and would try to under- 
stand what was spoken. 

This hesitancy to speak English us- 
ually results in the students’ staying in 
their own little groups where their native 
tongue is spoken and where social man- 
nerisms are familiar. 

This hesitancy to make acquaintances 
with Americans seems to engender in 
the students a leery attitude toward Ameri- 
cans. The students begin to believe that 
Americans are cold and impersonal and 
do not resemble the role of the host at 
all. 

The American, on the other hand, 
usually knows that the students are 
foreigners, but he is not conscious of 



being an ungracious host because he is 
constantly in a swirl of activity. This 
constant activity lends itself to an im- 
personal quality in his social contacts 
whether they be other Americans or 
foreign students. 

This impersonality is viewed as the 
way life is and is considered to be neither 
good nor bad. In other words, other 
people are considered to be just “there.” 

It seems, then, that the first job of 
foreign students is to take the initiative 
to break through this barrier and es- 
tablish contact with an American. To 
take the initiative is very difficult, but 
I suggest the results will be worthwhile 
for both the Americans and the students. 

Sometimes, but not always, the lan- 
guage barrier results in a quietness which 
leads an American to assume students 
understand what is said. Belated directly 
to this quality of quietness is an un- 
willingness to ask questions unless en- 
couraged. This is demonstrated many times 
in English classes for foreign students 
who— when asked to repeat the instruc- 

('ontinued On Page 7 



in Latin America, Europe, the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia, India, China and 
Africa will be found in Rooms 109-119 
of the Student Center, along with displays 

Miss Mullen is the assistant foreign 
student adviser. 

from the Experiment in International 
Living, People to People and an In- 
ternational Women’s Club Bazaar. The 
displays will be open to the public from 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m. through March 30. 
In addition, schools in Lexington will 
have an opportunity for discussions be- 
tween their students and UK’s Interna- 
tional students during this week. 

The UK soccer team will demonstrate 
their internationally acquired skills 
against the University of Tennessee at 
2 p.m. Saturday on The Taylor Educa- 
tion Field. 

The climax of events will be the In- 
ternational Show and International Style 
Show to be held Saturday and Sunday. 
The Style Show, exhibiting a brilliantly 
colored and unusually designed variety 
of costumes and native dress from the 
world over will be held at 3 p.m. Sun- 
day in the Student Center Theater. 

The International Show will feature 
dances and songs never before seen on 
the campus, including a Chinese Lantern 
Dance, Indian song, Indonesian Umbrel- 
la Dance, Candle Dance and Dance 
from Bali, Turkish Dance, Hula Dance, 
Canadian Folk Songs, Folk Songs and 
flute playing of the Congo and Binasuan 
Dance from the Phillippines. 

Tickets are available at the Interna- 
tional Center, Room 116 Student Center: 
35 cents for children at the matinee, 
2 p in. Saturday; and $1 for adults; 50 
cents for children for the 8 p.m. show 
both Saturday and Sunday; all to be 
held at the Agriculture Science Audi- 
torium. 

All events are open to the public. 
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reigners Discuss Experiences In America 



“He is just one budding off the tree. 
Few of us hut many of them can not 
hold their liquor. They sincerely attempt 
at it although. 

“Californian has a different accent 
than the slow speaking Kentuckian. New 
Yorker is a foreigner too, in Lexington! 
Really as soon as the environment 
changes, you become a foreigner, being 
an Indian yourself, you may know this." 

“Birds of the same feather flock to- 
gether. People with same culture and 
tradition and interest mingle together. 
We try to bring our culture, our atmos- 
phere within limits so that we feel it 
at ease,” said a foreigner (1) empha- 
sizing why he was free with people 
of his own country. 

Another foreign student said, “Amer- 
icans treat us like guests and how long 
can one be a guest? The waves try 
to come to the shore, but the shore 
seldom accepts them so they have to 
recede back to the ocean. You must be 
really fortunate if they comment and 
criticize you in your face and not at 
your back, so that you can rectify the 
situation. They try hard not to hurt 
our feelings." 



lburg, Tenn. where they were pop quizzes, mid terms, exams as a matter 

their vacation. of fact. For his family, food and climate 

. ... , , , ... were the main humps in their otherwise 

.i<l -life is a hi* Kamo. We- fn InHon ,,j,. 

and wife — are teamed together. ... _ 

a the rules til the name Is over. . , Mi ” S » sa " »■•£. Knoxville Tenn. . 

had roomed with Miss Aasha Ibrahim 
irents objected to our marriage from Pakistan. Aasha was a quiet girl, 

e name of religion so we had a she hafl a Kood sense 0 f humor. She 

rriage.' dated only twice or three times as far as 

had problems when they were I can remember. Susan exclaimed, "Oh 

p their home, as anybody else. Boy! She was smart. She can carry on a 

re students in New York, so conversation with anybody on any topic 

problems, etc. With a smile without offending anybody, 
itment he said Angela did her Here are some of the thoughts from 

e even went out of her way to ^ S f U{ j e nt community. One said, “Gee! 
y parents. She did succeed, finally xhis guy in our class, he had a mono- 

ng my folks to stay with us for tone and comes U p with questions that 

ner. Mom liked her patience and are so ridiculous, we can't but laugh, 

know what she said before she -pwo other foreigners in the class are 

a month, she loves Angela more re ally smart.” 

. Our communication had been 

yer since I planned to marry her. "Generally these students from the 
the relatives are welded together Orient are good in mathematics. Most 

iin. All due to Angela’s efforts." of them are above average, in the class," 

Robert Duncan spent about a remarked a graduate student from mathe- 

f years in Indonesia. According -'Some try to hide under the blanket 
tudents form a community them- 7 , , 

,. ., . . „ lmur of anguage barrier and seldom take im- 

hey are the same whether Amer- .... . , ... . , . 

lL ' , _ . , ,» tiativc in games and things involving 

itherwise — some intelligent, some . 

n c a-. • Ti.aair actions. This attitude is passive. 
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By C. K. VENKATESWARAN 
and YIN HWA HUANG 

Poking nose into others matters is a 
mentally crippled's affair. So knowlingly 
or unknowlingly, I set out to pass the 
white light through a prism to diffract it 
into its seven constituent colors. 

Mrs. Margaret Ghezani, of Louisville, 
is married to Mr. Ghezani from Jordan. 
She says her husband is competent and 
has complacence. She said, "No doubt 
there are cultural and religious differences. 
But these are not the prime things; an 
American women is interested in her 
man.” 

She continued, "I had a real nice 
time when 1 visited my in-laws in Jor- 
dan. No doubt, there were no machines 



Both authors are graduate students in 
metallurgical engineering. 



to do the things and facilities were limited. 
But their greetings were genuine. I had 
my own doubts. But I realized when 
they say that the door is open for you, 
they really mean it too!" 

She had been to Jordan with her 
husband for Thanksgiving. Her in-laws, 
she remarked, loved the turkey she cooked. 
She likes their Magloobi. 

Mr. Ira Stephens from New York is 
married to Angela from India. I met them 



To Teach Abroad: 
A Professor’s View 



By THOMAS B. STROUP soon after we got started, my colleague 

Professor of English and I managed, we thought, to breal 

If to travel abroad profitably one should down some of the barriers between stu 
have “some entrance into the language dents and faculty perpetuated fron 
of the country to which one goes, as the French system. After that we sue 
Lord Bacon advises, as well as some ceeded in getting effective discussion 
knowledge of its history, geography, cus- of literature and less reliance upon pure 
toms, arts, and commerce, then my wife memory work, 
and I went to spend the academic year , , 

of 1955-56 at the Syrian University in By way of illustration I might mentloi 
Damascus totally unprepared and des- a « am » he rhetoric class At the first lec 

tined for an unprofitable experience. ture, with as serious lace as conk 

manage and with solemn tones, 1 ex 
The result, we think, was quite the plained that 1 was a hard master, 

contrary. From the experience, we fetched rigorous and unmerciful tyrant. Ha< 

home unexpected and unreckoned bene- j don e this at home, I would probabl 

fits; we hope we left behind something have been taken seriously. Not in Damas 

approaching half their value. cus 

My Smith-Mundt appointment to lec- 
ture in English on English and American The sense of humor popped out an 
literature came unsought and unexpected. the nex t time the course met, I ha 
So we went to Damascus without Baconian more students. Later I found myself le< 
preparation— but also without the pre- during to standing room only, but no 
conceptions and prejudices wrought by because I was a humorist. Apparently 
the usual fragmentary readings and frenetic was teaching a new brand of theme 
conversations that precede such ventures, writing-development by logical plan ani 
And we arrived as unknown as we were the requirement of evidence and dim 
unknowing. t rat ion. 

But the United States Information Ser- However that may be, we soon er 
vice had made the necessary arrangements joy^ delightful associations with our sti 
with the l niversity, looked after my books, den t s . Altogether about 50 came regularl 
and had even managed to get an apart- to classes. From time to time we arrange 
ment for us. The officials of the Uni- teas and l ec tures for them at the US1 
versity graciously arranged schedules for or the British Council, we had buffet 
my convenience; Government officials at thc homes of US1S and British Counc 
were equally kind in allowing me every officials> and we frequently had them i 

privilege. , small groups in our own apartment. 

The staff of the English Section, con- 
sisting of two Americans, one English- Reciprocity took place very soon. Th 
man, and one Arab (a “displaced Pales- students themselves provided us with 
A step in substantiating this tendency tinian"), was left to make its own jolly evening. Besides there were bu 
has been taken by the national Gouncil arrangements about details of courses, trips with them to Beirut, Tripoli, Tyr 
of Teachers of English (which meets at though the general French curriculum and Sidon, and several other places. Thes 

scheme prevailed. outings and numerous visits in their home 

In spite of this, 1 had very little aav J e us opportunity to know th 

adjustment to make. 1 lectured nine hours stlu ents a,K j ir * ani *l* es and to coni 
per week: three hours on the English to r . e * pec * a,K at *niire them, 
novel, three on English drama, two on (t ' or ““"’P 1 *- 1 remember with aHec 

American literature (the first such course ,lon » P leasa "' wl,h *>“ « 

given in Syria), and one on rhetoric. 1 a student who lived as far away as Latakia 

approached m> work much as 1 do at YVe learned the customs and ways 
home, even speaking at the same speed. „f flight of the people at first hand -not 
On examinations students were re- hy way of the stories of vagrant jounn 
measure up to American stand- lists who spend two days in Syria ani 
one- ards, and the exams were much more then write column after column of ser 
extensive than American exams. One dif- sational distortion. ( I speak of actu* 
ference always perturbed me, however: cases.) 

no quizzes or papers could be required; . . . . , 

only the battery of examinations at the f . os ,^ atl * 1,114 *° us ‘ s the fact that 
end of the year “counted” Hence neither ?* t . h * s f nous * tudent * in *h« 

student nor professor knew how he was . ls 1 ‘ tthon ( uring the year we spen 
getting on. In Damascus, nine to our certain know 

ledge have since come either to Americai 
1 he serious-students, however, at- or English universities for graduate study 
tended well and worked assiduously. If Some have gained their Ph D. degrees; 
in the rhetoric class paiiers were sug- others are on their way. Perhaps thesi 
gested, many students wrote them and and tlieir suet ess indicate something o 
or rewrote them. Pretty the value we hope we left behind 
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New Shades For Old Colors 



I he current decade has witnessed radi- English literature produced in countries 
cal changes in every walk of human life, where English is the mother-tongue of 
Ihe vast expansion in the membership of the majority and the national language; 
the United Nations is but one aspect of it will cover, as well, English literature 
a world phenomenon which is affecting written in countries where English is just 
every human activity. a second language. 



of the emerging literary voices. The recent the same time as the annual convention 
meeting of the MLA (Modern Language of MLA): it is planning to compile a 
Association of America), which was held reader or an anthology for use in high 
in New York Dec. 27-29, gave a new' schools, containing selected writings from 
name, “Conference on World Literature,” English literature produced in countries 
to the former British Commonwealth Lit- where English is a second language. 

erature. It is paradoxical that the age which 

Hi. the change involves more than ,, characterized by a strong national 
mere designation. tendency in the old as well as the new 

Traditionally, English literature meant worlds diet. anile is not a sheer anach- 
the literature of England in the various ronism), is, simultaneously, challenging quired to 
periuds of its history. Even American 'Be traditional concept ol one-nation, 
literature was considered a mere by-pro- language or one-language-one-'iatfon. 
duct of English A serious challenge to The eIa we | ive in is nol , he flrs , 
this concept took place when American hittory mafked , )y a strong national ten- 
literature claimed independence and de- dency . bu , „ „ distinguished from similar 
servedly gamed it alter World War 1 preteding by the fact that a new 

But this was a first step, a sign of things nat(on consideIS it s multi-colored native 
to come. cultures as an element of strength and 

Ihe objective of the Conference on energy rather than a symptom of dis- 
W’orld Literature is to study literatures solution. The growing interest in folk- 
written in English in different parts of lore throughout the world is probably 
the world other than Britain and the a consequence of this; or is it the other 
United States. Its investigation will cover way 'round? even corrected 
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Foreign Students Should Break 
Barrier And Establish (Contacts 



Continued from Pa*e 5 before mutual understanding can be ac- 

tions given — are unable to do so. A timely complished. 
question here and there throughout a 

conversation or class period would often students gain confidence in their 

clear up misunderstanding and lessen the ability to speak English, they become 
exasperation of the speaker who must a ^ * 1 1 1 <■ more gregarious and are often 
explain patiently what has just been said. asked for their impressions of America. 

At first students react with “smiling diplo- 
“All teeth” and a “Buddha face” macy’ and give positive rather than nega- 
are two reactions an American has to tive reactions. This is normal since stu- 
the emotional understanding of the «tu- dents neither want to offend their host 
dents. "All teeth,” or the constant srnile, nor believe that initial impressions are 
is often frustrating to an American and entirely correct, 
he suspects that the smile is used to 

cover up ignorance and misunderstanding However, an American is generally 
as well as to express joy. On the other not so na ' ve as to believe that the United 
hand, a "Buddha face” is also frustra- ^ ta,es is all good. At this point in be- 
ting to an American who often wonders coni * n R familiar with Americans, the stu- 
if any emotion is felt by the students ( en * s could often state a negative im- 
a |j pression in the form of a question with- 



Of Moons And Cucumbers 



Editors Note : The following is an The three militant anti-feminists agreed 

African myth used to account for the to l ,e lp the Moon. 

, , , * .. , . „ The Moon put his decision in effect 

cracks which arc noticed in some veg- and darkness dominated the ear , h His 

(tables during the full-moon nights, three allies exercised their terrifying po- 
These are called “ Moon-Cracks .” wer. The earth was flooded; the Sun her- 

In days of yore, the Moon used to hold selfcoul< ' "»• ‘•PPfar^Peopleelin.edtothe 
... ... very peaks of the highest mountains seek- 

sovereignty over the universe every night. r * , . . . 

r * i i w mg refuge. And in their usual manner at 

From sunset til dawn he (the Moon is .. c ^ a a , , 

• A u- \ .I . the time of crisis, they started to b ame 

masculine in Arabic) was the sole mon- ., c _ ., , . . , 

u m i.ii i / . . , one another tor their sins and to pray and 

arch. Never did he disappear, not a single K ’ 

, , ,i , I, i, offers sacrifices to their gods, 

cloud could stand in his way. 

The only rival of the King was his Venus realized what was going on. She 

wive, Venus. Like every beautiful girl, went to the Moon, promised him to stop 
she was conceited and hard to get along her mean female practices, and begged 
with, particularly after marriage. She even him to save the world. He obliged. But 
tried to henpeck her husband. The man his allies were enjoying the power they 
became pensive and unhappy; you could gained, and refused to give it up. The 
tell from his face. three sides met and agreed to divide the 

WT , , , , w . month into three periods: one in which 

Henpecked as he was the Moon kept d)e mQon reiKned another for , he stars 

his manly dignity. One day he > decided tQ and a third was left for Rain> 

to punish his wife and the whole uni- Thunde[ and Thunderbolts to dominate, 
verse by ceasing to send his rays. Well 

aware of the resourcefulness of his wife Thus order was restored. But the Moon 
and her admiring allies, he expected them retained some violence in order to keep 
to illumine and render his feat ineffective. his wife in line. Signs of this violence are 

So he appealed to Rain, Thunder, and demonstrated in the tides he causes, and 

Thunderbolt to help him in counteracting the cracks he leaves in cucumbers, melons, 
whatever measures his wife might take, and other members of the vegetative world. 



THE OTHER CHRISTMAS 
Student Reviews Christmas Day 

In America; Different In Africa 

By SEBASTIAN MATOVU Christmas seemed to obsess every 



masses at our church in Uganda, the filled up the empty spaces of the 
Christmas I witnessed in the United States spacious offices, corridors, and waiting 
gave me a completely new concept of rooms. Cards were displayed on desks, 
the festival. The Holy occasion has been and doors, and carols played. Invitations 
turned into the biggest shopping season, to parties and to “Open Houses' were 

— being exchanged warmly. It was a happy 

Mr. Matovu is a graduate student in time on these parties and “Open Houses. ” 
plant pathology from Uganda. But I eagerly looked forward to the 

Big Festival Day and thought that it 

and the most costly in terms of the vie- would be merrier than the ones I had spent 
tims of car accidents. back home with my family drinking 

On Nov. 21, I had been in the country banana beer and eating sweet potatoes, 
for nearly three months. The campus was However, to my great disappointment, it 
getting ready for Thanksgiving Holidays, turned out to be dull and lonesome. 
To my great wonder, even the down- Examinations ended on Dec. 21 and by 
town area was all decorated. Dec. 23, the campus was an abandoned 

The dominant color was not black, place, 
so it could not possibly be the anniver- The Lexington weather forecast for 
sary of Kennedy's assassination. It did Christmas Eve and Christinas Day was 
not look like Thanksgiving decoration “cold with light snow.” Therefore, I de- 
either. tided to attend service on Christmas 

On entering a bookstore, I was sur- morning rather than venture the 25-minute 
prised at the great space alloted to Christ- w alk to church for the midnight mass, 
mas cards. Could it be Christinas decor- Few people tinned up for the 9 o'clock 
ation? In answer to my inquiry, the man- low mass at Newman Center that morning, 
ager of the bookstore told me that all apparently most of them had either at- 
the preparations I saw were for Christ- tended midnight service or were opening 
mas, and that all the leading businessmen up their gifts and giving “final touches” 
contributed them. to their decorations and foods. 

I innocently showed off 'my strong mem- I exchanged “Merry Christmas” with 

ory by reminding him that Christmas was one or two people outside the church 
Dec. 25. “Yes,” he replied, “But, later on before I returned to my room. At 12:30 
people will be too busy shopping, pack p.m. I ate my lunch which consisted of 
ing, and mailing gifts and cards and re- chicken necks, mixed vegetables, rice and 
ceiving the same that they will have Fresca. The only sound in the house 
neither time nor money to decorate public was coming from the radio on which 
places.” “Silent Night, “Jingle Bells, etc. were 

Time dragged on after Thanksgiving frequently interrupted with sad announce- 
and by the first week of December, every mentsof automobile accidents, 
professor was rushing through the syL The day slipped by quickly but 1 
La bus before setting the finals. For the could not help wondering how different 
student, the examination pressure was from all the Christinas Days I know 
reaching its climax. Die sight of Father this one has turned out to be. 
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Foreign Students Evaluate Their Hosts 



By ROBERT MATHIAS 

From "Tltr A»l*n Student" 

Since World War II, a growing number 
of students from developing countries in 
the East have been studying at universities 
in the industrialized countries of the West. 

Many studies have been undertaken on 
the problems which these young people 
encountered abroad, but up until now 
none on their role as culture carriers 
between East and West. 

In 1963. however, three surveys were 
made in i.idia, Iran, and the United 
Arab Republic on students who received 
their education in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The studies were organized 
by the UNESCX) Department of Social 
Sciences in collaboration with the Indian 
International Center, the Iranian Ministry 
of National Education, and theUNESCO 
National Commission of the UAR. 

More than 500 students in all, aged 
between 25 and 45, who had remained 
not less than two years in the three 
Western countries and had returned home 
between 1955 and 1962, were interviewed 
in India, Iran, or the UAR. Two-thirds 
of the returnees had graduated in natural 
sciences, law\ or education. 

The questionnaire they answered con- 
sisted of 53 questions and some check- 
lists on comparisons between the host 
and home countries. It concentrated on 
the specific difficulties the students had 
encountered in adjusting during their 
stay abroad and after their return home; 
the transmission of technical knowledge 
and general information from the host 
to the home country and vice versa; 
the impact of foreign education and living 
abroad on the personality of the student; 
and their personal background. 

A full evaluation of these studies is 
not yet available, but the findings below 
list a few of the trends which emerge 
from a preliminary analysis of the replies. 

East, West Differences 

How did the students judge the main 
differences between their home country 
and the host country where they had 
studied? Most of them seemed to think 
that people of the three Western Na- 
tions were more practical, hardworking, 
progressive and self-contained than the 
majority of their own countrymen, but 
that people back home were more intelli- 
gent and generous. 

The U.S. rated highest for hard work 
with 98 percent, followed by Germany 
(95 percent) and the United Kingdom 



(77 percent), as against 27, 24, and 12 
percent in India, the UAR, and Iran 
respectively. The Germans were found 
to be the most practical-minded (94 per- 
cent), follower! closely by the British 
(92 percent) and the Americans (87 per- 
cent), with Iranians assessed at 29 per- 
cent, Egyptians at 16 percent, and Indi- 
ans at 14 percent. 

British self-control scored top marks 
with 79 percent (the highest figure in 
the West) against a maximum of 32 per- 
cent for India, and only nine percent 
for the UAR. But Americans were found 
to be both the least conceited and the 
• least domineering of the three Western 
nationalities — 29 and 16 percent as against 
44 and 52 percent for Germany, and 43 
and 33 percent for Britain, though for 
Iran, surprisingly, the count showed 60 
and 44 percent. 

As far as intelligence was concerned, 
Iran rated highest with 84 percent, closely 
followed by India (83 percent), and the 
UAR (76 percent), compared with only 
50 percent for both Germany and the 
United Kingdom and 41 percent for the 
U.S. As for generosity, the respective 
counts were 83, 82, and 67 percent for 
Iran, the UAR, and India, 57 percent 
for the U.S. and 26 percent for both 
Germany and the United Kingdom. 

Del ween Two Cultures 

Did the students change as a result 
of their stay abroad? Over 90 percent 
felt that they had. Gomparing their own 
interests and opinions with those of their 
friends and relatives at home, 29 percent 
of the respondents considered themselves 
to be more objective; 22 percent more 
liberal, progressive and flexible, and 16 
percent more competent with respect to 
work. On the other hand, colleagues 
who had never been abroad were de- 
scribed as less practical (47 percent of 
replies), less qualified (42 percent), and 
less hardworking (38 percent). 

Main areas of personality change cited 
were personal habits (44 percent), out- 
look on life (39 percent) and professional 
knowledge and skill (31 percent). No 
less than 98 percent of the returnees 
said they would go abroad again if given 
the chance, although most of them have 
high and responsible positions at home. 

People in the three Western countries 
were found on the whole to know less 
about the Eastern nations than the re- 
verse. Only 20 percent of the respondents 
considered the Americans, British and 
Germans “fairly well-informed/’ whereas 



International Understanding 







37 percent of them thought that the 
Egyptians, Indians, and Iranians were. 

In both East and West the main mis- 
conceptions quoted related to the men- 
tality of people and social life, but while 
in the West the students said they also 
encountered a lack of knowledge about 
their country’s level of education and 
civilization, its economic and technical 
development, they noted at home a cer- 
tain misunderstanding of moral liberty 
in the West, due perhaps to the fact that 
Western films and novels often deal with 
love and crime. 

In spite of this lack of knowledge, a 
high degree of mutual interest was noted 
on both sides, mainly problems of social 
and daily life, living standards and cul- 
tural norms, but also for political, eco- 
nomic and social development. Surpris- 
ingly, however, the traditional history 
and culture of the Eastern countries 
ranked these among the interests of the 
Western people. 

As was natural enough, most students 
seem to have concentrated on problems 
related to their studies (75 percent), but 
through personal experience, social con- 
tacts and private travel more than 50 
percent of them gained a certain knowl- 
edge of the life, customs and mentality 
of the people of the host country. On 
the other hand, less than 25 percent 
felt themselves well-informed about the 



Western country’s politics, economics, 
history, art, and literature. 

Foreign Education 

What values and ideas from the host 
countries would the returning students 
like to see introduced at home? Atti- 
tudes toward work rank first with 43 
percent of all replies, followed by a 
second group of values concerning rela- 
tions between the State and the indi- 
vidual: introduction of general welfare 
schemes, improvement of educational sys- 
tem, etc. 

The vast majority of the students 
(90 percent) felt they had gained per- 
sonally from their stay abroad, and more 
than 60 percent said they were effectively 
in transmitting their knowledge of col- 
leagues and superiors; 54 percent felt they 
could utilize their foreign education to a 
great extent, and 40 percent to some 
extent; 75 percent of the returnees had 
suggested innovations in their professions 
in the technical or organizational field. 

Most of the young people had met 
with difficulties during and after their 
stay abroad: more than 40 percent felt 
that more information was r eeded about 
daily life and customs in the host coun- 
try, both before leaving home and after 
their arrival but, naturally enough, the 
need for assistance decreased with the 
duration of the stay. 




Internationally Speaking 

University Continues Growth 
In International Education Areas 



Uy Shiruin Govunde. (rum India 
Grad Student Electrical Engineering 



By BEN AVER ITT 

During the present school year the Uni- 
versity is serving as host to more than 
200 students and 100 staff members from 
more than 50 nations. 

Many of our own staff members and 
students have lived, worked, studied and 
served in foreign countries. Thus the Uni- 
versity is continuing its rapid growth in 
international education and various types 
of cross-cultural experiences both here and 
abroad. 

Overseas visitors are not new at the 
University for records indicate foreign stu- 
dents have been finding their way to this 
University since some time near the first 
World War. When the Cosmopolitan 

Mr. Averitt is director of the Inter- 
national Center. 

Club was first formed in 1921 to offer 
opportunities of closer contact among 
foreign and American students there were 
five charter members from overseas. 

It is, however, within the last two 
decades that our campus has begun the 
present acceleration of ever decreasing dis- 
tance from foreign shores. The student 
from Thailand or India is only a day 
away from his home country. Along with 
this change came the growth in greater 
numbers. 

The distance between differing na- 
tionalities, political adherance. or cul- 
tures for many are decreasing just as rap- 
idly. But for the larger group of American 
students this 'human'' distance is just as 
great as it was in years past. 

We hear and voice the old adage 
"well, all people are alike.’’ This is true 
of some basic needs, but certainly not be- 



yond these, of the individuals who are 
the products of very different cultures. 
These members of the University com- 
munity from foreign soils are not “just 
like us," nor can they be described as 
“underdeveloped Americans. " They really 
are different. 

It is good that this is the nature of 
the products of the world’s cultures. 
Thus the contribution that each offers us 
in a cross-cultural experience, from his 
own background is more stimulating and 
enlightening. It is helpful for us to some- 
times see our own culture through “Asian 
Eyes.’’ Rudyard Kipling once remarked 
of his own countrymen. “One who only 
England )cnows, does not England know. " 

One duty that is shared with the Amer- 
icans by the International visitors is to 
interpret his own nation and his own 
feelings and insights concerning the world 
which we share together. 

There are many persons and organi- 
zations on the campus filling this pleasur- 
able duty through various ways. The 
International Center provides services re- 
lated to the unique needs of foreign 
guests and sponsors the Cosmopolitan 
Club. The Center for Developmental 
Change and the International Studies 
Program, the Fulbright-Hayes Program, 
the Heidelberg Scholarship Exchange, the 
International Summer School, and others 
are expanding the University’s activities 
in this important realm of International 
Education 

A great many interested individuals 
in the University community such as pro- 
fessors, students and administrative per- 
sonnel complement these organized efforts 
with their person-to-person contact and re- 
lationships. 
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. ‘We Just Don't Know Mow To (lope V\ itli It* 



By GODWIN HILL 

© New T*rk Time* Nfwi Service 

LOS ANGELES -‘We just 
don’t know how to cope with 

it ... " 

The speaker was one of the 
leading psychiatrists who has 
been battling with the nation’s 
newest scourge: the hallucina- 
tory drug LSD, or Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide. 

His admission of helplessness 
is seconded by an array of other 
medical men and law enforce- 
ment officers who have watched 
aghast as the use and depreda- 
tions of the drug have spread 
over the last year. 

The chief hope they have at 
this point is spreading the word 
about how tricky and dangerous 



the seemingly innocuous white 
powder can be. 

A few months back an LSD 
victim in Los Angeles, gripped 
by the horrible psychoses the drug 
may induce, knew he could stag- 
ger to the Neuropsychiatric Ins- 
titute at the University of Cal- 
ifornia here, where there is 24- 
hour emergency service for the 
mentally disturbed. 

“But we had to shut the door 
on him,” says Dr. J. Thomas 
Ungerleider, one of the foremost 
LSD researchers in the U.S. “It 
just became too much. We re 
basically a teaching institution, 
and we didn’t have enough beds 
for all these people. Now we just 
tell them to go to County Hos- 
pital.’’ 

“Heaven knows we've got 
enough cases to study,’ the 
white-jacketed psychiatrist said 
grimly. “We've got an out-pa- 
tient, huddled in his room near 
here, who thinks he's an orange, 
and that if anybody touches him, 
he’ll squirt juice." 

♦ 4 «• 

He continued: “We’ve got a 
mother of 23 and her baby. She 
was giving the baby LSD as a 
tranquilizer. The baby seems all 
right, but the mother is all con- 
fused." 

No one has any firm data on 
the extent of I.SD use on the 
West Coast or elsewhere in the 
U.S.— except that it is deplor- 
ably extensive. Legal bans on 
LSD went into effect only last 
year, and no crime statistics sep 
arating it from other drugs have 
been complied. 

One LSD expert, Dr. Donald 
Louria of New York’s Bellevue 
Hospital, guesses that LSD use 
has extended to "no more than 
one percent of the population. 
That figure would represent 200,- 
000 persons — an alarming number 



in view of what is becoming 
known about the drug. 

A student at a small Calif- 
ornia college said a few weeks 
ago that he knew of eight LSD 
users in a student body of 200. 

At the Los Angeles County 
Ceneral Hospital, Dr. Walter 
Tietz, resident psychiatrist, said 
admissions of LSD victims 
reached a peak of about one a 
day last June, but since have tap- 
ered off to about two a week — 
"Hopefully because the word is 
getting around about how harm- 
fid it can be.” 

“I don’t think it's particu- 
larly a West Coast problem," 
says Dr. Ungerleider. "I think 
it’s more of a national problem — 
A metropolitan problem. Where- 



ever you have a big city, where 
conditions are favorable for mak- 
ing and distributing the stuff, I 
think the problem is about the 
same.” 

LSD has been publicized as 
a compound that essentially just 
heightens sensory perceptions, of- 
ten to the point where they are 
weirdly distorted. This has been 
depicted as having the beneficial 
potential of “opening up the 
mind,” even to the extent of 
awakening latent talents. 

Dr. Ungerleider and a number 
of his colleagues consider that 
such expectations are either still 
conjectural or demonstrably 
wrong, and are overshadowed by 
long-term effects, appearing with 
increasing frequency, which add 
up to chronic mental derange- 
ment. 

The chronicle of weird and 
tragic consequences of LSD use 
gets longer by the week. 

In Santa Cruz Feb. 1 the po- 
lice picked up the 19- year-old son 
of a foreign ambassador when he 
nearly rammed his car into a 
school bus. Officers quoted him as 
saying he had just swallowed two 
capsules of LSD obtained on a 
nearby junior college campus. 

Four teen-agers were arrested 
in Hermosa Beach, near Los An- 
geles, in mid-January after their 
car rammed a house, killing a 
3-year-old child. The police chief 
said the driver seemed to be in 
a trance, and kept trying to climb 
the jail cell wall, yelling "I’m 
a Graham cracker— oops, my arm 
crumbled off ..." 

In January an 18-year-old mu- 
sician in surburban Lancaster 
killed himself with a shotgun. 
His brother said one dose of LSD 
given him in November by a 



musician friend had made him 
hysterical for several days. 

Dr. Ungerleider has reported 
in medical journals that several 
years of research he has con- 
ducted, in collaboration with Dr. 
Duke Fisher, indicated: 

► It is impossible to predict 
long-term aberrations, even with 
an individual who has taken LSD 
repeatedly without apparent bad 
effects. 

► It is impossible by advanced 
psychological testing to differen- 
tiate “adverse reactors." 

► There is no necessary correla- 
tion between dosage and effects. 

“The nominal dose is 250 mi- 
crograms — less, in pure form, 
than would fit on the head of a 
pin,” he says. "But we have ob- 
served chronic effects from doses 
as small as 100 micrograms. ’’ 

LSD is a compound involv- 
ing one of the principal ingred- 
ients of ergot, a fungus that grows 
on rye. It can be made by some- 
one with just an elementary 
knowledge of chemistry. 

Last year LSD was banned by 
the U.S. Foot! and Drug Admin- 
istration, and in California and 
some other states its sale, or po- 
ssession by nonprofessionals, is 
a crime. 

LSD has been called a con- 
sciousness-expanding drug. In 
fact it is quite the reverse. It 
decreases one's ability to select 
and pay attention. Therefore it 
decreases conscious functions. 
Sensations do become intensified. 
Perception, however, is not en- 
hanced, and visual and auditory 
acuteness are not revolutionized, 
but rather are distorted." 

Of all of LSD’s effects, the 
worst may be none of the vio- 
lent aberrations, but a very sub- 
tle one: a seemingly permanent 
dulling of users’ objective judg- 
ment and its replacement by 
purely subjective values. This ef- 
fect has been noted by observers 
as widely separated professionally 
as psychiatrists and law enforce- 
ment officers. 

“LSD seems to affect a per- 
son’s value system. Dr. Unger- 
leider said. 

Dr. Timothy Leary, the former 
Harvard teacher, was an early 
experimenter with LSD. Nowap- 
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pealing a 30-year prison sentence 
in New York for trafficking in 
marijuana. Dr. Leary is touring 
the country in a weirdly painted 
truck giving lectures. 

“LSD is the substance that the 
DNA code has thrown into our 
mouths to correct the sickness 
of our time," he said in a recent 
talk on the University of Calif- 
ornia campus here. DNA is the 
body chemical believed to be 
critical in the pattern of human 
development. 

Dr. Leary appeared under the 
auspices of the UCLA student 
organization before an overflow 
audience of some 1,500 persons. 
Sitting cross-legged on the floor 
behind a candle in a darkened 
ballroom, the gaunt idol of the 
"psychedelics" began his cryptic 
litany of "turn on, tune in, and 
drop out.” 

"Drop out of school, ” he 
urged. "UCLA is sponsored by 
menopausal people to turn you 
into robots like them. Don’t vote. 
Don’t take jobs. You’ve got to 
drop out of the old man’s game. 
Impotent old men throughout his- 



tory have been sending young 
seed-bearing men out to kill each 
other. They love to finger the 
lovely long tube of power, the 
lovely cylinder of external power, 
a gun, a spear. Don't vote- 
picket, protest.” 

At San Francisco State Col- 
lege, a group of scientists from 
its faculty, from Stanford Uni- 
versity, and from other institu- 
tions established the Institute for 
Psychedelic Research about 18 
months ago. Its purpose is to 
explore “techniques, particularly 
those using chemical substances 
known as psychedelic agents, for 
bringing into conscious aware- 
ness aspects of mental processes 
which are usually unconscious or 
inaccessible." 

The institute has reported that 
trials of such “techniques with 
350 persons over a period of 
several months’ resulted indem- 
onstrable changes in the direc- 
tion of more adequate function- 
ing and reduced psychic discom- 
fort ” —specifically “greater spon- 
taneity of emotional expression 
and increased self-confidence.” 




1. Your hot dog’s 
getting cold. 

I’m not hungry. 




2. For a man who's just 
announced that lie and 
his w ife are expecting 
their first, you’re none 
too cheerful. 

I had a disturbing 
thought. 




It’ll be years and 
years before the kill 
is self-supporting. 




4. It’s not unusual for 
fathers to provide for 
their children until 
they’re through school. 

That’s just it— 

|ane and I love kids 
We want 5 or fi. 




Hut what if I should die, 
perish tin* thought. 
In-fore they earn 
their PhD s? 




6. If you plan with Living 
Insurance from Equitable, 
you can In- sure there’ll In* 
monex to take care ot your 
kids anil help them complete 
their education. On the 
other hand, if you make it 
to retirement, you can use 
the cash values in your 
|>olicv tor some sw inging 
sunset years. 

I’d like the mustard, 
relish, pickles and 
ketchup. 



For information alxmt Living Insurance, see The Man from Equitable. 
For career opportunities at Equitable, see \our Placement Oliicer, or 
write: Patrick Scollard, Manpower Development Division. 

The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
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Good Season, Good Average, (rood I 



Um* past two seasons he has hit 
just above the 21 point mark. 

He has been on the first team 
All-SEC team for two years in 
a row. 

Pat Riley, who was also selec- 
ted as a first team All-America 
last year, didn’t make any of 



it record of last year’s “Being in the top ten in the 

h helped him gain nation isn't bad ” 
honors in his second "I’ve been such a spastic ball 
>n. player this year,’’ Dampier 

t think I’d get first added. "Sometimes I’ll get 30 
season,’’ he said (mints and other times I’ll be 
I thought I had a lucky to get ten.' 

nake second team.’’ ..... ... 

. i Dampier s high game this sea- 

didn t feel too bad K 

son was 40 points in a losing 

. , effort against Illinois, 

t so proud that I 

i place on the second Last season he scored 42 points 
said with a slight in a game against Vandy that 
wrapped up the SEC title for 

the Wildcats. 

Last season he averaged 21.1 

I points a game. 

“It takes a lot of publicity,’ 
Dampier said. "Last year I was 
always getting my name in the 
paper because we had such a 
good team and we were No. 1. 

"This year they’ve just about 
left us out of everything.” 

But this year Kentucky has 
slipped to the worst won-loss 
record and worst standing in 
the conference for an Adolph 
IS Rupp coached team. 

H With two ^EC games re- 

j» maining on the schedule, the 

(If _ x . || Cats are 12-12 overall and 7-9 

^ in the league. 

k — I $3 "A guy can be a great ball 

/\ H player but if his team doesn’t 

■— i / S have a good season, it won t 

^ /// P do him much good,” Dampier 



paper and found his name on 
the second team. 

Last year it was on the first. 

"Cenerally speaking, I think 
I’ve played about the same this 
year as I did last,” Dampier 
said laying the newspaper down 
in front of him. 

"It’s the kind of season you 
have that makes the difference.” 

Before the current campaign 
began, Dampier acknowledged 
the fact that it was the publicity 



By PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

Tuesday afternoon, 308 sports- 
writers and broadcasters from all 
over the United States voter! on 
the 1967 All-America basketball 
team for the Associated Press. 

Twenty-four hours later Louie 
Dampier heard about it. 

The 6-0 senior guard who is 
averaging 20.8 points a game 
this season glanced over the 
selections in the morning news- 






LEXINGTON'S SMARTEST COLLEGE FASHION SHOP 



LOUIE DAMPIER 



the first three teams or the hon- 
orable mention listing in the AP 
poll. 

The first team was comprised 
of Lew Alcindor of UCLA, Jim 
Walker of Providence, Westley 
Unseld of Louisville, Clem Has- 
As a sophomore, Dampier kins of Western Kentucky, and 
averaged 17 points a game. For Elvin Hayes of Houston. 



Ed Struss Leading 
UK Frosh Swimmers 



The Southeastern Conference swimming meet which began at 
noon today at the Memorial Coliseum pool will feature, in addi- 
tion to some outstanding varsity matches, some of the best fresh- 
man swimmers in the South as well. 

Kentucky will be in good shape. 

The freshman team of Coach Wynn Paul has broken every 
existing UK frosh record in the books in meets held this season. 

The exciting first year aggregation is headed by All-America 
Ed Struss who will be swimming in the 100 yard freestyle. 

The SEC mark for that event currently stands at :49.5 and 
was set in 1966 by Florida’s Andy McPherson. 

Florida, long the powerhouse of swimming in the South has 
nailed down six of the eight freshman records going into the 
champions hip meet. 



Heading for the beach 
during Spring Vacation? 

Stop here first — if you're planning a 
vacation in the sun, you'll find we 
have all the fashions you need to make 
it more fun — a great selection of 
bermudas, sport shirts, African print 
jams, and Hawaiian swim trunks . . . 
all the latest styles and colors, too. 
Stop in soon. 



SEC Freshman Swimming Records 



Freestyle — 

100-yards — Andy McPherson, Florida, :49.5, 1966 
500-yards — Ralph Wright, Alabama, 5:07.3, 1966. 

Backstroke — 

100 -yards — Bob Bridges, Florida, :59.4, 1966. 

Breaststroke — 

100-yards — Chuck Wyatt, Georgia, 1:06.1, 1966. 

Butterfly — 

100-yards--Steve Macri, Florida, :54.2, 1966. 

Ind. Medley — 

200-yards— Charlie King, Florida, 2:08.6, 1963. 

Relays — 

200-yard Medley — (Bridges, Ahrens, Russeo. Hough i, Florida, 1:42.5, 
1966. 

400-yard Freestyle— (Russo, Hough, Macri, McPherson!, Florida 
3:20.9, 1966. 



Hawaiian Corduroy TRUNKS — $8 



Jungle-print JAMS — $7 
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READ THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN IN 
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Your home entertainment center . 

. . . offers you wonderful havings during the 
Magnavox annual factory-authorized SALE! 
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Mrs. Donna Rhodes, left, a physical therapist at the to regain the use of his legs through the use of arti- on ^ N.K. table which is used for hip and knee 

Medical Center, works with a double amputee trying ficial limbs. Dick Homlar works with another patient exercises. 

UK’s Physical Therapy Being Accredited In Time Of Need 

By JO WARREN there are 90 licensed physical Following graduation UK The first of these projects walk out’ is something mone; 

In mid-May the University’s therapists, about 75 percent of physical therapist are required to was started at the Kentucky State can't buy. 

3 hysical Therapy Curriculum is which are located in Fayette serve four one month clinical Hospital in Danville. Maysville jj ut nevertheless salaries an 

lue to be reviewed for accredi- and Jefferson counties where only internships at centers in Lexing- and Berea College Hospital, j ust ^ important a concern fo 

ation by a joint committee of one-third of the population lives, ton, Louisville, Cincinnati, Da- among other places are involved a physical therapists as they ar< 

he American Physical Therapy ton, Ohio, or Memphis, Tennes- in similar programs. for any professional. The average 

Association and the Council of According to a 1962 survey, see. This internship involves ses- starting salary for a recent grad 

Education of the American Med- Kentucky averages one physical sions with emphasis on public Physical therapy bacame a uate j s ^5 500 to gg qqq t h« 
cal Association. therapist to 45,000 people. The health, pediatrics, rehabilitation, profession in it own right during sen j or an j supervisory level 

, . ,11 national average was one per and general hospital work. and following the two world * 7 q rww, • . . 

The Apartment, already ap- people and the profession- wars. It involves the treatment of Jev e i^ 

jroved by the Umversity is also a jj recommended average is Upon satisfacotry completion patients with disabilities result- tants may draw uo to $18 000 

lue fr> be officially placed under about one physical therapis K tsper G f the internship a Certificate ing from disease, injury or loss ' UP to 

.he School ot Allied Health rro- 15 000 people. of Proficiency in Physical Ther- of a bodily part by the use of Employment opportunities 

essions. statist V rp pnt h I a PY fr° m the University Med- therapeutic exercises, heat, cold, occur in a wide variety of areas 

At present there are about lenge to the OKphysicrrthe'rapy ical Cen,er is awarde ? Pass ; wa,e '' U f h ‘- electricity, ultra- from physical therapy depart 

18.000 physical therapists in the curriculum, the only such pro- '"K a state exam is the final sound and massage. ments at general hospitals to for 

U.S. and by 1970 an estima- gram in the state. At present *•* ». P«s“" ">“»< take before Physical therapy may provide ,, s , eI "“ s ( J;«- Peac ? Cor > > 

ted 30,000 will be needed. The four seniors and six juniors are l3ecomln K a licensed physical re li e f f rom pain; it may he the and World Health Orgaruzation. 

physical therapy schools have no enrolled in the curriculum. This therapist. means by which a patient de- Rehabiliation centers, the Armet 

tiope of keeping up with the need May the find class will be grad The present curriculum, ac- velops better coordination or and'e deri' i phys'em! 

IS they are producing only about uated. The department's faculty , 0 M r. McDougall, is learns . »°. " alk 1 wl,h «™ ,che$ or ' and r Lies are other area 

1.000 graduates a year. include two fil l tin* teachers and "one tough course " in* which a » artificial lunb. ^^g^b t-b.bries 

One of the major questions ° nC P Ume teacncr problems have not yet been el- But, it is much more than In an effort to help close tht 

to be considered, according to The curriculum is designed as iminated. But the course is chang- these cold facts. Mr. McDoug- g ap on future needs and to in- 
Richard V. McDougall director a two year general studies course ing to meet the needs. all put it this way, any time f orm a bout the physical 

of the physical therapy curri- and a two year study of profes- The three main points behind ^ t! J er L apy pro ! ession ,’ ! he facu,ty 

culum, is whether or not a bet- sional courses leading to a Bach- ^ philosophy are aimed at ed- trtdt P e ^ son - Thus, Q f t he UK physical therapy cur- 

ter distribution of physical thera- e ^ or °f Science Degree in the nhvsical theranists who a p ^ ys * c , , era P* s * m !* st he riculum invites students to visit 

pists may help alleviate the prob- School of Allied Health Profes- are ^formed technically ^"^^rned with a patient s emo- , he fifth floor of the Medical 

lems created by the shortage. “ » £ £ V Z** £££ “ , 

Kentucky is a good illustra- gree program that would train te< a nd his reaction to a physical 

tion of this shortage. In the state physical therapy assistants. Mr. McDougall predicted that problem as well as with the prob- 

before long “about 50 percent of lem itself. 

# the physical therapists will be Mr. McDougall cited thera- l||m|| 

Research ff ith Amazon River Eels community based, not hospital peutic exercise for pathological |iO|ll| 

based/' disabilities as the “main forte of IIIIIIb 

Leads Toward Nerve Understandi Community (orientation) is physfeal therapy. He said the I 

^ one of the focal points of the satisfaction a person receives from |m|| fllimi 

© New York Tlme» New. Service Mediral Canter nhvsiral theranv Seeing a patient when in and ||ll|| II II II 1 1 
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who you are? 

where you are headed? 

Satisfying answers 
can be found, but 
spiritual research and 
understanding are 
necessary. Hear this 
lecture called “What 
is Success?" by 
HARRY S. SMITH. 
C.S.B., an authorized 
teacher and 
practitioner of 
Christian Science 
healing. 

STUDENT CENTER 
THEATRE 

Tuesday, March 7 
7:00 p m. 



Newest Attraction 



Sundries 



A new booklet, published by a 
non-profit educational founda- 
tion, tells which career field lets 
you make the best use of all 
your college training, including 
liberal-arts courses — which 
career field offers 100,000 new 
jobs every year — which career 
field produces more corporation 
presidents than any other— what 
starting salary you can expect. 
Just send this ad w ith your name 
and address. This 24-page, 
career-guide booklet, Oppor- 
tunities in Selling/ will be 
mailed to you. No cost or obli- 
gation Address: Council on Op- 
portunities, 550 Fifth Ave .New 
York *6, N Y. 



The 

Fireplace 



Fountain 



THE PLACE TO BUY 
An Older Model Cor 

CARS from $100 to $1,000.00 

Small Down Payments 
Small Weekly Payments 
WE FINANCE ON THE LOT 

Jack Smith 
Economy Cars 

203 MIDLAND AVE. 

Phono 233 1017 



Miss Lucy Lovell 

Former Miss Teenage America 

Demonstrating the 
Latest Go-Go 

NIGHTLY 



HALE’S PHARMACY 



91 S S. UMiSTONE 

Phone 255-7749 Lexington, Ky. 



Sponsored by the 

CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

ORGANIZATION 



Jam Session Saturday 



Acrou from UK Medic ol Center i 
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Y Advisory Board Okays 
Organization Revision 



By JACKIE ROSS 

The Advisory Board of the 
YWCA Wednesday unanimously 
accepted recommendations for a 
revamping of its organization. 

The recommendations, made 
by the Y Cabinet, set up an ex- 
perimental structure and func- 
tion for the Y for one year. The 
changes will be effective if the 
general membership approves 
them at the March 23 meeting. 

The major change will be in 
the combination of the Advisory 
Board and Cabinet into one 
Board. Presently the Advisory 
Board consists of 12 women se- 



lected from the faculty, faculty 
wives, residents of I^exington and 
the Cabinet. The Cabinet is com- 
posed of the elected student of- 
ficers of the Y. 

The new Board will be com- 
posed of members of the execu- 
tive committee, who are the stu- 
dent officers; the task forces, who 
are members of four sub-com- 
mittees headed by officers; ex 
officio members and the staff 
adviser from the Office of Re- 
ligious Affairs. 

Peggy Cooley, Y staff adviser, 
said that the Cabinet recom- 
mended the changes because of 



6 Publish Or Perish 9 
Grows At UC 



Fight 



And Go 



The Student Center elevator, which takes its time to run between 
the three floors in the building, was stopped altogether yesterday 
as worked repaired it. No one said, however, if anything could be 
done to speed it up. 



President Of Stanford 
Student Body Resigning 



By SUSIE SCHMIDT 

The Collegial** Press Service 

BOULDER, Colo. — Denial of tenure to an assistant professor 
of English has precipitated a “publish or perish’’ controversy at 
the University of Colorado and led to student demands for in- 
creased involvement in decisions involving promotion of faculty 
members. He emphasized student in- 

At a rally last week spon- terest j n the area of quality of 
sored by the Associated Stu- undergraduate teaching and said 
dents of the University of Colo- t h al over-valuation of research 



Special To The Kernel 

STANFORD — The student body president 
versity, who called Vice President Humphrey 
has announced his resignation. 



of Stanford Uni- 
a war criminal,” 



David Harris, elected in a 
record student turnout last spr- 
ing, said I have done all 1 
am capable of doing for the real- 
ization of education at Stanford.” 

He added that "somebody is 
going to have to be able to or- 
ganize something at Stanford that 
will produce a change." Harris 
said he is not the organizer for 
that. 

In an interview with the cam- 
pus newspaper. The Stanford 
Daily, the 20 year old social 
thought senior said his contri- 
bution has been “to say things 
to the (university) community 
that up to this point the com- 
munity was afraid to say to it- 
self." 

“1 was just a spokesman," 
Harris continued, “for a basic 
way of seeing the university that 
1 felt had to be articulated if 
there w as going to be any healthy 
notion of education." 

Harris, who had his shoulder 
length hair shaved last fall in 
a fraternity prank in which 34 
students were placed on proba- 
tion, told a campus rally last 



month that going to jail to op- 
pose Selective Service and war 
"should be a normal part of 
growing up in America." 

Harris returned his student 
deferment and was reclassified 
1-A. He has applied for exemp- 
tion as a conscientious objector 
but said expects to go to jail 
after graduation in June. 



rado (ASUC), nearly 3,500 stu- 
dents heard student body presi- 
dent John Bilorusky propose the 
establishment of a joint student- 
faculty Board on Academic Af- 
fairs to give students a voice 
in curriculum and faculty deci- 
sions. 

The Board would design and 
implement a plan for student 
evaluations of all teachers in 
every department of the uni- 
versity; design and implement 
a plan for the use of these stu- 
dent evaluations in promotion 
and tenure decisions, review all 
promotion and tenure decisions, 
and aid in setting academic 
policy. 

Bilorusky also asked that in- 
creased emphasis in tenure, pro- 
motion and salary decision be 
placer! on teaching ability and 
that recent tenure decisions be 
reconsidered in light of student 
concern. 



SG Vice President Asks 
* Humanistic ’ Approach 

Marsha Fields, currently vice president of Student Government, 
called for a more “humanistic" relationship between faculty and 
students at a Faculty Club luncheon. 

She described most UK stu- 



Attention Students 

IMICROWAVE OVEN 
■ TAKES 20 SECONDS 
TO HEAT 

I HAM SANDWICHES 

r 



VISIT THE NEW. DIFFERENT 

Wildcat Grill 

(Next to Coliseum) 

FAST SERVICE ... NO LINES 



dents as coming from a middle- 
class, Protestant, traditionalist, 
small high school background 
into a university of 14,000 in- 
to "a world of iconoclasts.” 
"Suddenly everything you've 
known before people don’t be- 
lieve in — students or faculty; and 
nobody really cares. 

She described the new stu- 
dent as at a low level, often 
depressed and frustrated, add- 
ing “you can’t go home again 
because that’s retreat.” 

“We need you all desperate- 
ly— not only academically, but 
humanistically. We come aca- 
demically. Talk to the student 
and advise him on his needs. 
If you don’t you’ve lost and so 
has he," she implored. 



“These students need you. 
Not as a parent, but as a friend. 
Explain new ideas. Help him to 
start building. Because if they 
don’t start building when they 
come to you, they ’re lost. 

Miss Fields later elaborated 
by urging faculty members to im- 
prove academic advising and to 
build personal relationships with 
their students. 

Winston Miller also urged in- 
creased personal contact. “Don’t 
just discuss just what’s on the 
sheet! he said. “The faculty 
members I got the most from are 
the ones I could get to know and 
who got to know me." 



K\-Sluilt*ul Lonure*!* 



and publication is only one as- 
pect of the problem. 

The controversy began with 
the discovery' that Professor Alan 
Jackson had been refused tenure 
by the English department. He 
has taught at the university for 
more than five years and was 
rated very highly by students in 
last fall’s ASUC course evalua- 
tion. 

According to Bilorusky, Jack- 
son was refused tenure because 
he had not published and had 
done research only for the pur- 
pose of improving his classroom 
teaching. * ' 

University administrators, 
while impressed with student 
spirit and concern with teaching, 
were skeptical of Bilorusky’s pro- 
posal that students be involved 
formally in review ing promotion 
and tenure decisions. 

Associate Dean of Faculty 
John R. Little said he “doubted 
that students could make wise 
and reasonable decisions." 

University Vice President 
Thurston E. Manning added that 
students are already involved for- 
mally in promotion decisions 
through such agencies as the 
Deans Advisery Committee in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 



“the need for better communica- 
tions” between Cabinet and Ad- 
visory Board members and the 
change in University policy re- 
garding advisers to the Y. 

“The change in advisery pol- 
icy is mainly a technicality," 
Miss Cooley said. “Before, the 
University paid the advisers to 
the Y. Now, however, instead 
of being a Y adviser I am an 
administrator from the Office of 
Religious Affairs. Nothing has 
really changed but the title.” 

The Advisory Board, however, 
felt that this could have broad 
implications with the National 
YWCA, possibly prompting them 
to relieve some of the responsi- 
bilities of the local Y chapter. 
Most of the problem concerns 
the lack of hinds to carry out 
new programs or maintain the 
old ones. To encourage assis- 
tance from the National Y th<^ 
Advisory Board has declared 
themselves unstaffed. 

Written into the recommen- 
dations are numerous committees 
and subcommittees. Miss Cooley 
said that this was done to stimu- 
late individual interest in the Y. 
"Our general participation so far 
has been program centered. If 
they (the members) didn’t like 
the program they didn’t come. 
We believe that they want a 
greater concentration in their 
special interest fields. Working 
on a committee or subcommittee 
will give them this opportunity,” 
Miss Cooley said. This same idea 
was expressed by a Cabinet mem- 
ber when she suggested that 
"this is the age of committees.” 

Miss Cooley added that the 
success or failure of the new 
program could have broad im- 
plications for other clubs having 
trouble with lack of interest 
among members. 

After the experimental year 
tne new Board will evaluate the 
change and make recommenda- 
tions to the general membership 
about making it permanent. 



PARTY! PARTY! 
WHERE! 

Have your party at the 

PIZZA INN 

41 Eastland Shopping Center 
This is where Tri-Delta, Alpha 
Gamma Delta and Delta Gamma 
have made FREE reservations. 
Featuring our 
Exquisite Dining Room 
Carry-out and Delivery Service 
255-0001 Phones 252-9026 
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THE STUDENT'S FRIEND 



COFFEE 


Leader Hits I'olin 


5c 


Continued Front Pune 1 

as “in loco parentis,” under 


CONVERSATION 

FREE 


which he discussed the question 
of forced housing. 


3. Programming and services 


Daily 


for the University— students, 
faculty, and administration— 


Haptist 


with an obligation to stimulate 


Student Center 


political debate through special 
forums. 


371 S. Limestone 


4. Coordinating activities of 


8:00 a m. • 10:30 p.m. 


student groups through leader- 
ship, not iloiuiiiatioii. 
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A YARN SHOP 



121 Walton Avenue 
Beatrice E. 



Lexington, Ky. 
Barnes 



Open 10-5 
Phone 
252-7500 
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See our “eaay-knit” pattern* 
Linen - Cotton - Novelty Yarn* 






